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INTERIOR OF MOSQUE AT CORDOVA, 


Love is {the golden ladder upon which the 


heart mounts to heaven. GEIBEL. 


DULY 
THouGH lowly here our lot may be, 
High work have we to do, 
In faith and trust to follow him 
Whose lot was lowly, too. 


Our lives, enriched with gentle thoughts 
And loving deeds, may be 

A stream that still the nobler grows 
The nearer to the sea. 


To duty firm, to conscience true, 
However tried and pressed, 

In God’s clear sight high work we do 
If we but do our best. 


Thus may we make the lowliest lot 
With rays of glory bright, 
Thus we may turn a crown of thorns 
Into a crown of light. 
WintiiaM GASKELL. 


For Every Oiher Sunday. 


HOW GEORGE WASHINGTON HELPED 
HOWARD. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE, 


at HREE blades, mamma! And just 
see how sharp they are! There 
isn’t a fellow in school who has a 
knife like this.” 

“Tt is a nice knife, Howard. Now don’t 
cut yourself with it.” 

“Of course not, mamma, I know better 
than that.” 

It was, indeed, a fine knife. Papa had 
just given it to Howard that morning,—a gift 
for his birthday which came on February 
22, the same as George Washington’s. 

Howard drew the shining blade across his 
finger to see how sharp it was, and, in spite 
of his ‘“‘knowing better than that,’”’ he did 
cut his finger slightly; but he concluded not 
to say anything about it, though it hurt a 
little. 'Then he sharpened all the pencils he 
could find in the house. Then he went into 
the cellar for some wood to whittle. He 
made a boat.and several other things. They 
cut like cheese under the shining blades. 

‘Tt is much better than having a hatchet,”’ 
he said to himself, as he thought of the story 
about George Washington and his hatchet 
which his teacher had told the day before. 
“Tf George Washington’s father had given 
him a knife instead of a hatchet, that tree 
wouldn’t have been cut down. Anyway, I 
can’t see why he wanted to try it on a tree. 
I should have known better than that.” 

“This pine wood cuts so easily!” he said. 
‘‘T wonder if my sled is made of pine wood,” 
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He turned over his sled, which was near by, 
and shaved off a small piece from the under 
side. ‘It’s pine wood, sure,” he said. He 
chipped off a bit of the railing as he went up 
the cellar stairs. Yes, that was pine, too. In 
the kitchen he cut a tiny, tiny piece from a 
table and a chair. The wood was a little harder 
to cut. 

Then he went into the dining-room. He was 
interested in the different kinds of wood now. 
The table and chairs were of oak. He tried the 
knife on the under side of them, but found them 
too hard to cut. They must be of very hard 
wood if that sharp knife would not cut them. 
What a lot he was learning about wood! His 
sister. Marion’s little table was in the corner, 
set for tea with her little dishes. Was that 
hard wood or soft? He took off the dishes and 
turned it over. It could do no harm to take 
just a little sliver off the under side. But his 
hand slipped, and the knife cut in deeper than 
he meant to let it; for the wood was not hard. 
There was a cracking noise and a big split made 
near the edge. He drew out the knife as quickly 
as he could. 

“T never thought of its cutting so easily,” he 
said; ‘‘for it looks hard, like the big table. 
But what will Marion say? And what will 
papa andmamma say? But then—they needn’t 
know anything about it.” He replaced the 
little table-cloth and dishes and left it looking 
as he had found it, the great crack covered. 

He looked at the new knife, then closed it 
and put it into his pocket. Somehow he did 
not want to use it any more. ‘No one will ever 
know who did it,” he thought, ‘‘even if they 
do find out that it is split.” 

He ran out to play with the boys, but he did 
not enjoy playing as much as usual. 

“How is the new knife?’”’ asked papa, at 
supper-time. 

“All right,” said Howard 

“Have you been using it all day?” 

“Oh, I used it a little,” answered Howard. 
“T whittled out a little boat and some other 
things.” He glanced uneasily at his sister’s 
table in the corner. It was just as he had left 
it. The knife seemed to burn in his pocket. 
He did not feel at all comfortable. 

He went off to bed, early; but he couldn’t 
go to sleep. He thought again of that story 
about George Washington. He wondered if 
George felt, after cutting down that cherry- 
tree, the way he felt now. ‘‘He couldn’t have 
felt so,’’ he thought, ‘‘or he wouldn’t have dared 
to go and tell his father. He would have let 
him think that somebody else did it. How 
foolish of him to tell!” 

He fell asleep at last, but kept waking. He 
could not get the split table out of his mind. 
Of course, George Washington had to tell; 
for the tree was spoiled, and sooner or later his 
father must know about it. But cutting the 
table was a small affair. He would ask Cousin 


Jack to mend the table in the morning, and no ‘ 


one else need ever know about it. He turned 
over again to go to sleep, but sleep would not 
come. 

“Tf it had been George Washington, he would 
have told,” he thought. “But I, who said I 
would have known better than to spoil a tree, 
have been just as naughty. Papa says he 
wants me to be as brave as George Washington, 
as I was born on his birthday. Maybe it was 
pretty hard for him to ‘own up’ to his father 
about that tree, but he did it just the same. 
Yes, I believe I’ll tell papa about it the first 
thing in the morning. I’d tell him now, but 
they are all abed. But in the morning he shall 
surely know.” 


How much more comfortable he suddenly 
felt! He closed his eyes and fell into a sound 
sleep. 

Early in the morning he went to his father 
and told him what he had done. Papa took 
the knife and put it into his pocket. ‘‘I shall 
keep it until I think you know how to use it,” 
he said. 

The tears came into Howard’s eyes, but he 
said bravely, ‘All right, papa.” 

“What did Marion say?” asked papa. 

“T didn’t tell her,’’ Howard said. “I wasn’t 
going to tell anybody, but I couldn’t go to 
sleep for thinking about it and about George 
Washington.” 

“George Washington? Why, what had he 
to do with it?” 

“Why, he ‘owned up’ about the cherry- 
tree,” said Howard, “‘and that helped me to 
tell. At first I wasn’t going to do so.” 

““My brave boy!” said papa. And Howard 
felt so comfortable when he heard those words, 
even though the handsome three-bladed knife 
was in his father’s instead of in his own pocket. 


“THEY BROUGHT UNTO HIM 
CHILDREN.” 
Ir fell upon a summer’s day, 
When Jesus walked in Galilee, 


The mothers of the village brought 
Their children to his knee. 


YOUNG 


He took them in his arms and laid 

His hand on each remembered head; 
‘Suffer these little ones to come 

To me,” he gently said. 


“Forbid them not; unless ye bear 
The childlike heart your hearts within, 
Unto my kingdom ye may come, 
But may not enter in.” 
SrorprorD A, BRooKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VALENTINE WITH A TWIST. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


HEN Bridget came down to the kitchen 
on the morning of Valentine’s Day, 
she had a weary look. The evening 

paper had told of a big storm at sea, and she 
feared her husband had been caught out in it 
on his coming home from the “‘old country.” 
He had written that he should return on the 
strongest of the steamers; but who could tell 
what might have happened in a mad gale like 
this? / And Bridget had slept but little in the 
night which had seemed so long. 

But the minute she opened the kitchen door 
she heard the cheery crackling of the fire and 
the tea-kettle singing its merriest song. And 
up went Bridget’s hands in surprise when she 
saw the oatmeal was ready to cook and the 
potatoes washed and ready for baking. 

“All the work that I dreaded is done,” she 
said, with the joy chasing all the lines of care 
out of her face. ‘‘And here is a letter for me,— 
yes, ‘Mrs. Bridget Mahoney’—a valentine}”’ 

How quickly she tore open the envelope and 
read the lines written in letters which went up 
and down on the sheet in a queer way, 


“ Till Patrick comes, so strong and true, 
Here’s a Valentine for you.”’ 


“Tt’s that boy Jamie who did this, and all 
the work for me!” said Bridget, with the tears 
of joy shining on her face. ‘And he knew 
he was out in the storm, and this says he be- 
lieves he’s coming to me. That lad is always 
going up and down like these letters, seeing 


\ 
what he can do to help. It’s a long day since. 
I had a valentine—and never one like this!” 

There was the sound of hurried steps on the 
gravel walk, and Bridget caught sight of a 
face that-she feared had gone out of her reach 
in the black tumult of the February gale. She 
had it close to hers in a few minutes, and was 
raining the glad kisses upon it, and thanking 
the Lord who had brought her husband so safely 
back to her. 

And then she wheeled the strong man about 
as she said, ‘‘See there, Pat, and there! Isn’t 
that fine? All that work was done to cheer 
me on this Valentine’s Day, and’””— 

“Oh, it’s such things that helps a woman, 
is it?” said Patrick, in a dazed way. “I’d 
not seen before the time which such work takes. 
But, Bridget, dear, we’ll be in our cottage in 
a month now, and I’ll not forget how I can 
help in the mornings.” 

“T used to think valentines was mostly silly 
affairs,’ he added. ‘‘But such as this has a 
twist—a practical twist to it.” 

And then Pat turned as there was a smothered 
little laugh behind the pantry door. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Jamie,” he and Bridget cried 
in a breath. ‘‘You’ve helped so.” 

“The writing took the longest,” said Jamie, 
with a blush. “Poetry is not a handy thing 
for me”’— 

“But your prose will make poetry for us all 
our days,” said Patrick, tenderly. “These 
lessons about the fire and potatoes, and the 
likes, will run all down. our life.” 

And Jamie knew that he meant every word 
of it. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KILIAN: A FAIRY STORY. 
BY KATE HUDSON, 
Part I, 

EXT day Kilian could not settle down 
to work. He went about all day long 
among the neighbors telling of his ex- 

periences and plans, and inviting relatives and 
friends, right and left, to the farewell feast 
which was to come off the next evening. Among 
his neighbors was Aloys, the carpenter, a mis- 
chievous fellow, who, being better off than 
Kilian, and not nearly so good-hearted, was 
always poking fun at him and Margreth for 
living so plainly and simply. 

Kilian did not like him very much, and Mar- 


greth greatly disliked him. So Kilian rather - 


hesitated about asking him to the supper. 
But, as Aloys was leaning against his door- 
post, smoking his pipe as Kilian approached 
the house, the latter. told the carpenter all his 
wonderful adventures, and wound up by asking 
him to join in the farewell festivities with the 
rest of the neighbors and friends. 

Aloys accepted the invitation with delight, 
advised Kilian to take the old draught-steer 
down to the village to sell him, laughed at the 
idea of having the town poor at the feast, prom- 
ised to sell Kilian’s little farm and live-stock 
after he and Margreth should have gone away,— 
that is, in consideration of a third of the pro- 
ceeds for his trouble,—and to give the amount 


realized to the burgomaster for the village 


treasury;.and, in short, was running Kilian’s 
affairs entirely for him. He also told Kilian 
he would be over early in the morning to help 
him prepare the feast, and Kilian went home to 
his Margreth quite dazed with talk and Aloys’ 
wild plans, for the entertainment of the next 
evening’s guests. 

Next morning Kilian drove his draught-steer 
down to the village and returned in triumph 
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with what he had got in exchange for it. Aloys 
had meanwhile been killing and dressing the 
pigs, and Margreth was stewing, frying, and 
roasting pork to the full capacity of her small 
cottage-hearth, while the sparks were flying 
up the chimney like fireflies. Margreth was 
very quiet, and her eyes were red from crying 
at the idea of leaving her native place on the 
morrow; but she did her best to make a fine 
supper for the relatives and neighbors who were 
even now, in the early afternoon, beginning to 
arrive for the feast. 

When the festivities had begun later on in 
the evening, before sitting down to his supper, 
Kilian went into the stable to feed his cows. 
As he was coming out, a strange voice bid him 
“good evening!” 

Kilian turned and saw an old gray-bearded 
stranger carrying a bag and leaning on a staff, 
who asked him for some money to help him 
further on his way. 

Kilian gave him what little he had in his 
pockets, and the old man said: “‘And now for 
thanks I’ll give you something; and that is, 
some good advice. Go home, send away all 
your guests, and especially that good-for-noth- 
ing Aloys. They are eating you out of house 
and home; and, when you have nothing left, 
they’ll have nothing more to do with you.” 

“Nothing left!’”’ cried Kilian. ‘You forget 
my pearls! While I have those, I am a rich 
man; and my pearls I take with me wherever 
Tsou! 

“Yes,” said the old man, ‘‘you have nine 
small, fragile pearls; and you are a rich man if 
you don’t lose them, or drop and step on them, 
or have them stolen from you, or fall over a 
stone and have them smashed in your pocket.” 

But Kilian laughed, and began to brag some 
more about his wonderful pearls and his rich, 
well-meaning neighbors, until the old man said: 
“Well, Kilian, since you have so much, perhaps 
you will give some of your bounty to a poorer 
and less fortunate man. I have lost all I owned 
in my old home, and am now on my way to 
the Lahn Valley to begin life anew on a small 
farm I have there. Lend me your cows for a 
while, for an indefinite time. When I don’t 
need them any more, you shall have them back 
safe and in good condition. I have nothing to 
offer you as security but my word; but surely, 
you, who believe so in your friends,—even in 
that carpenter, Aloys,—will have some confi- 
dence in me!” 

At first Kilian did not want to risk his cows; 
but the man looked so feeble, and it seemed so 
hard for one at his age to be in such unfortu- 
nate circumstances, that he said, ‘‘Yes.”’ And 
the old man took the cows with many thanks. 
Kilian watched him going down the road after 
them, guiding them with his long staff. 

When Kilian got back to the house, the feast 
was in full swing. The small cottage was over- 
flowing with guests, the green in front of it was 
filled with men and women picnicking in the 
grass. Margreth, who could not be induced to 
leave her hearth, was still frying and roasting 
with a face that was more unhappy than ever, 
and her eyes were swollen and red. At the 
head of the table, inside the house, sat Aloys, 
doing the honors, telling again and again the 
story of Kilian and his pearls, and what he was 
going to do with them. 

When the latter entered, Aloys called to 
him: “Go, get your pearls, and show them to 
us, Kilian. Not one of us has seen the won- 
derful string of pearls as yet. We want to see 
them!” 

Kilian was afraid to risk the pearls being 
~ Jost or crushed, and refused to take them from 
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their safe corner in Margreth’s old wedding- 
chest. But the others all joined in: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
Kilian, show us your pearls!” ‘‘Let’s see 
them, Kilian!” ‘Don’t begrudge us at least 
a sight of your riches, Kilian!”’ 

Aloys added, ‘‘ Perhaps you’ve been telling us 
a fairy-tale, and there are no pearls at all!” 

This made Kilian lose all his small stock of 
prudence. He got the string of pearls and 
held them up high for every one to see the nine 
round, milky-white little spheres. 

“No one must touch them,” said he, ‘‘no one 
must even go near them, for fear the pretty 
things might get hurt. Ill hang them right 
here for every one to see, but you must all keep 
your hands off.”” And he hung the string on 
an old boar’s tusk that was driven into the wall 
near the window to hold his jacket and Mar- 
greth’s shawl. 

(To be continued.) 


HEADS UP. 


Don’t kick and whine, 
Just get in line 
With the fellows who’ve grit and pluck; 
Don’t frown and scowl, 
Look glum and growl, 
Stop prating about ill-luck. 


Lift up your head, 
Don’t seem half-dead, 
Stop wearing a wrinkled face; 
Give smiling hope 
Sufficient scope, 
And joys will come apace. 


Out on the man 
Whose little span 
Is full of grief and gloom! 
Always dreary, 
Never cheery 
From trundle-bed to tomb. 


Give me the chap 
Who, whate’er may hap, 
Looks up and is cheerful still, 
Who meets a brunt 
With a smiling front, 
And nerve and vim and will. 
Driftwood. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ON SHIPBOARD. 
BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD girl, who lived 
yk in a seaport city, could not tell me the 

difference between a schooner and a brig. 
Some boys might do better, but I find that not 
all boys are well versed in seacraft. 

Probably most of those who live on the coast 
know that ships are classed according to the 
number of their masts and the kinds of sails 
used, but some inland children hardly know 
what a mast is. They might possibly call it 
a pole. 

A boat with only one mast and a jib is a cutter, 
or sloop. And what is a jib? A sail fastened 
to the bowsprit. But what is a bowsprit? 
That is a spar (some might say pole) that ex- 
tends out in front of the ship. An addition 
to the bowsprit is called a jib-boom; that is, 
the boom to which the jib is fastened. A still 
further lengthening of this spar is termed a 
flying jib-boom; and to it another sail may 
be fastened, called a flying jib. A boat which 
has not at least one jib and one mast does not 
deserve the name ‘‘ship.” 

The mainsail of a cutter, or sloop, is fastened 
to the mast and also to a boom (that is, a beam). 


One end of the boom is hinged near the base of 
the mast, while the other end can be swung 
around and fastened in position to catch the 
wind. 

The sails of a schooner are arranged like the 
sail of a sloop; but a schooner has at least two 
masts and. the same number of booms, besides 
the jib-boom, A ship that has more than two 
masts, all furnished with booms, is called a 
three, four, or five masted schooner. A mast 
that has a boom is said to be schooner-rigged. 

Various kinds of ships have one or two 
schooner-rigged masts; but all ships, except 
schooners and cutters, have also at least one 
square-rigged mast. Such a mast has no 
boom, but it has yards; that is, cross-pieces. 
A schooner-rigged mast has but one sail (some- 
times called a fore-and-aft sail), but a square- 
rigged mast has many smaller sails. Each sail 
has it name, as gallant, royal, spanker, etc. 

A ship with only two masts, both square- 
rigged, is a brig. A brigantine—that is, a 
little brig—has a square-rigged mast forward 
and a schooner-rigged aft (behind). 

The term ‘‘vessel”’ may apply to any large 
boat, sail or steam, as may also the term ‘‘ship’’; 
but a ‘‘full-rigged”’ vessel, or ship, has three 
or more square-rigged masts. A bark has a 
schooner-rigged mizzen (middle) mast, with 
fore-and-aft masts square-rigged. A barkentine 
(little bark) has only the forward one of its 
masts square-rigged. The aft mast is called 
the main mast. 

Other names are given to ships because of 
their special use, or because of some peculiar- 
ity in their style, aside from masts and sails. 
Thus a private pleasure craft is called a yacht; 
and a fast-sailing vessel, with long, sharp bow, 
may be termed a clipper. The word ‘‘cruiser”’ 
explains the use of the vessel bearing that name. 
Still other class names are applied to diverse 
kinds of steamships, as whalebacks, and spe- 
cially to war vessels, as ram and monitor. 

Many of the terms used on shipboard are 
queerly distorted. Thus the sailors’ quarters 
are called the ‘‘fo’c’s’l,”’ although the word is 
“spelled f-o-r-e-c-a-s-t-l-e. The officer in charge 
of the ships, boats, sails, and ropes, is “‘bo’s’n,”’ 
orally, though “boatswain’”’ in print. The 
ship’s sale-room is known as the ‘‘slop-chest’’; 
the salt beef used on shipboard is called “salt- 
horse”; and the dessert served on holidays 
is termed ‘‘plum duff,” though it contains not 
a trace of plums. 

Life on shipboard is usually very monoto- 
nous. A storm may furnish excitement; but 
it furnishes also discomfort and hard work 
to the sailors, and the passengers are liable to 
be shut up in the cabin to keep them out of the 
way of the sailors. In fact, many passengers 
are obliged to spend most of their time in their 
berths because of seasickness; but seasick 
sailors must keep at their work. 

Nearly all sailors dislike being at sea, and 
wish they might live ashore. But many boys, 
who do not know how tedious and disagree- 
able life on shipboard is, long to go to sea. If 
they ever do go, they will learn how mistaken 
they were. 


Nothing shows one who his friends are like 
prosperity and ripe fruit. C. D. WARNER. 


an effort. There is a certain art in 

keeping ourselves happy. In this re- 
spect, as in others, we require to watch over 
and manage ourselves almost as if we were 
somebody else, _ Sir Jonn LuBBock, 


z ‘O be bright and cheerful often requires 
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If I have done any honorable exploit, that is 
my monument; but, if I have done none, all your 
statues will signify nothing. AGESILAUS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ELIZABETH’S LESSON. 


BY MARY EVANS NOYES. 


AUNTIE, what is this big word? What 

does O-h-r-i-s-t-o-p-h-e-r_ spell? I 

don’t like history, and I can never 

remember these hard names,” said little Eliza- 

beth, struggling through her first lessons in 
history. 

‘And is my little girl not going to be brave? 
Is she ready to give up her lessons because they 
have hard words? 

“Christopher does seem a hard word at first; 
but let’s learn this one to-day, and be ready 
for others to-morrow. Let’s_ remember the 
wall we’re building, and lay our first bricks 
well that the wall be strong,” answered Aunt 
Esther. 

Elizabeth and her aunt were making sort 
of a game of the little girl’s lessons, you see. 

Aunt Esther had said that our education 
is like a wall, and the lessons like bricks which 
make it; and they had come to speak of the 
lessons as bricks to be well placed or thor- 
oughly learned, lest the wall topple and fall. 

“What of this man Christopher, Elizabeth?” 

“Why, you see, auntie, he was a man who 
discovered America.” 

“And did he become~ discouraged easily?” 
asked auntie, a little mischievously. 

“Oh, dear, no! He had a dreadful time 
getting men and ships for his voyage across 
the ocean,” the little girl replied. 

“Now,” said auntie, “let’s not forget, then, 
that Christopher Columbus, like most other 
people who have really accomplished something, 
had hardships to endure; and it may give us 
courage with our wall. But let me tell you 
a story of another great Christopher,—Saint 
Christopher he was called.” 

Elizabeth, who dearly loved Aunt Esther 
and her pretty stories, settled herself comfort- 
ably in her cosey corner to listen; and Aunt 
Esther began: 

“Many, many years ago, in the land of Ca- 
naan, there lived a very large man,—a giant,— 
who was called ‘Offero,’ which means ‘the 
bearer.’ 

“So large and strong was he that all who 
saw him were afraid. 

“Now Offero was proud of his great strength, 
and determined to serve none but the most 
powerful being on earth. So he became the 
servant of a great king. 

“One day, while this king was listening to 
a song sung by one of his minstrels, Offero 
noticed that, at the mention in it of the devil, 
the king became troubled and seemed afraid. 

“«Then,’ said Offero, ‘there is one more 
powerful than the king, and he it is whom I 
wish to serve.’ Thus the devil became the 
giant’s master. 

“For a time all went well until one day, 
while out with his master, Offero saw that 
he trembled, and turned away from a cross 
by the roadside. 

““Then,’ said Offero, ‘there is one more 
powerful than my master, and he it is whom 
I wish to serve.’ He soon learned that this 
greater being is Jesus, who died on the cross. 

“How was Offero to serve him? He asked 
instruction of an old hermit, who told him he 
must fast. This the giant refused to do, fear- 
ing lest he should lose his strength. ‘Then 
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pray,’ said the hermit. ‘That I cannot do,’ 
answered Offero. ‘Well,’ at last the hermit 
said, ‘go to the river and save those who 
would die in its waters.’ This Offero was 
glad to do. 

“On the river-bank the giant built for him- 
self a hut, and from the forest he took a strong 
palm-tree for his staff. 

“Day and night he toiled on, guiding people 
through the river, and carrying on his broad 
shoulders those who were too weak to struggle 
against the waters. 

“One dark, stormy night, while the giant 
rested in his hut, he heard the voice of a child 
calling to him, ‘Offero, come and carry me over.’ 
At once he went out, but, seeing no one, returned 
to his rest. Again and again he heard the 
same small voice, ‘Offero, come forth and 
carry me over,’ until the third time Offero took 
his lantern, and by its light was enabled to 
see a little child sitting by the river-side. 

“Seizing his staff, Offero placed the little 
fellow on his strong shoulder, and strode out 
into the waters. 

“Strongly the wind was blowing, and higher 
and higher rose the waters; and the little child, 
who at first had seemed so easy to carry, now 
seemed a great burden. Still the giant strug- 
gled on uncomplainingly until at last the op- 
posite bank was reached. 

“Setting the little one down, Offero turned 
to look at him; and a great light shone all 
about his babv face. 

“¢Child,’ said Offero, ‘who art thou? ~The 
burden of the world had not been heavier.’ 

““¢Wonder not, Offero,’ said the child, ‘for 
on thy shoulders thou hast carried him who 
made the world.’ And with these words the 
child vanished. 

“Then Offero knew that at last he had en- 
tered the service of the Christ, and from. that 
time on he was called ‘Christ-offero,’ or ‘Chris- 
topher.’”’ 

“Oh!” said Elizabeth, softly to herself, ‘‘Of- 
fero, Christ-offero, Christopher. Now, auntie, 
Christopher doesn’t seem*a hard word. I 
think I can remember.” 


“LAST THOUGHTS ”—HAMMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 
No. VIII. Carl Maria von Weber. 


BY BLANCHE A, STEVENSON. 


ARON FRANZ ANTON VON WEBER 
and his wife had eight children, one of 
whom was named Carl Maria. He was 

born on the 18th of December, 1786. _ 

The poor little baron was a feeble child, 
suffering from a disease which made him lame 
all of his life. He was not able to walk until he 
was four, but before he used his feet he learned 
to sing and play a little on the piano. He 
showed no great talent for music; in fact, was 
so stupid that his elder brother once exclaimed, 
“Carl, whatever you may be, you will never 
become a musician!” 

In his early years he had ‘no settled home, 
but travelled about wherever the FARES, of his 
restless father directed. 

During his wanderings his taste for music 
developed so rapidly that we find him produc- 
ing his second opera, ‘‘The Forest Maiden,” 
when only thirteen years old. <A year later 
he wrote another opera, but it was not a success. 

Carl remained delicate, and always had a 
dreamy expression. His graceful, charming 
manners made him many friends. His large 
blue eyes were kindly, and set in a broad in- 
tellectual forehead. 5 

Our picture by Hamman is called ‘‘ Weber’s 
Last Thoughts,’ and was supposed for some 
time to represent him composing the waltz 
by that name. But it has been discovered that 
the waltz was written by another person, though 
a manuscript copy of it was found among 
Weber’s papers. 

While Weber was private secretary to Duke 
Ludwig, he incurred the king’s displeasure, 
and was arrested in February, 1810, just as he 
was preparing to produce his new opera, “‘Sil- 


-vania,”’ and with his father, was exiled from 


Wirtemberg. He wandered about, supporting 
himself by selling his songs, giving lessons and 
also concerts. 

In 1814,,he7married a pretty little singer, 
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Caroline Brandt, who made him a good wife, 
and loved him devotedly. Not long after his 
marriage he wrote ‘‘Der Freischtitz,” consid- 
ered one of the greatest German operas. ‘‘Hu- 
ryanthe” followed, but ‘“‘Der Freischiitz’”’ was 
always the favorite, and madé Weber famous. 
In 1824 Weber was urged to write an opera 
to be produced in London. He undertook the 
task, and selected “‘Oberon” as the subject. 
In order to do this, he had to study English, 
as he spoke only his native German. He set 
to work with a will, and, it is said, took one 
hundred fifty-three lessons in a little over 
a year. When the opera was finished, he went 
to England to direct the production. It proved 
a great success, but its composer was taken 
very ill. A benefit which had been planned 
for him had to be given up on account of his 


health. 


His one desire was to get home to his wife 


and children, and, in spite of the pleading 
of his friends to wait until he was stronger, 
set the date for his departure as June 6, and 
made ready to go. But, on the morning of 
the 5th of June, 1826, he was found dead in 
his bed, with no trace of suffering on his face. 

It seemed hard for him to die away from his 
native land and his dear ones when he yearned 
for them so much; but he had a favorite saying 
which comforted him at all times, ‘“‘As God 
will.” . 


Wisdom is the repose of the mind. LAvATER. 


Tr may be little we can do 
To help another, it is true; 
But better is a little spark 
Of kindness, when the way is dark, 
Than one should miss the road to heaven 
For lack of light we might have given. 


~ in deep twilight. 
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LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


X. Joun Wuitr CHADWICK. 


His name is musical to all our hearts, 
So long we’ve heard the music of his verse, 
And can its sweetness in sad hours rehearse, 
Until the cheer of hope new strength imparts. 
Then as in blossomed boughs the bright bird 
darts; 
He brings the best from what at first seemed 
worse; 
He opens for our use faith’s golden purse, 
And sets us trading in eternal marts! 
And poetry is preaching in his prose, 
Sustained with wisdom of the scholar’s mind; 
The wheat-fields grow anear the garden rose, 
And noble blessing all around we find; 
And love had he for greatness of the good, 
The souls who for the truth all steadfast stood! 


IN PIGMY LAND. 


HE two great rivers of Africa, the Nile 
and the Congo, have their sources not 
many miles apart, in a region of moun- 

tains and great lakes near the equator. Here 
also, penetrated by the Congo and Ammini 
Rivers, is the vast, dark Central African for- 
est, the home of the mysterious race of pigmies. 
The forest is no less than 300,000 square miles 
in extent, and is one of the wonders of the world. 
Its trees are gigantic, from 180 to 200 feet in 
height. Their enormous trunks are bare or 
hung only with moss and creepers as thick 
as ship’s cables, till overhead boughs and 
leaves form one dense roofing, leaving all below 
From time to time these 
ancient trees die and fall, blocking up all signs 
of paths. To pass through this forest is at all 
times terrible. To cross it takes many days 
and often weeks. There is no road: one must 
constantly stoop, climb, and scramble, trust- 
ing strictly to the compass, often cutting a 
path through the underwood with cutlasses. 
At night the crash of some falling giant of the 
forest awakens appalling echoes. 

Below the ground is swampy, intersected 
by endless rivulets of foul water. Raindrops 
are always falling from the roof of tangled tree- 
tops. No wonder explorers grow panic-stricken, 
and their followers are seized with nervous 
terrors. Besides it is known that here, un- 
seen in the depths of the forest, dwell the dreaded 
Akka,—pigmy men with their bows and ar- 
rows. Sometimes the travellers come upon 
a break in the forest and find a few forsaken 
huts where a tribe has lived. Here the grass 
is six feet high and cuts like knives, if unwisely 
they plunge through it. Progress is slow: ten 
miles a day is good travel, while frequent halts 
are necessary to extract poisonous thorns and 
medicate the wounds. 

You may not see the pigmies, but they have 
seen you. They are noiseless and crafty, they 
climb trees like moneys, and their sight is very 
keen. 

Twenty-three centuries ago the Greek trav- 
eller Herodotus described them as a nation 
of little men dwelling in the forests of Ethiopia. 
In modern times Stanley rediscovered them 
there. They are never without their bows 
and arrows. For hunting the last are iron- 
tipped; but for war they are hard, sharpened 
sticks, virulently poisoned. The pigmies can 
shoot three arrows so swiftly that each splits 
the shaft of the one before it. They never 
seem to miss their mark. They are not can- 
nibals, like so many of the Congo tribes. They 
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scorn theft, and are extremely jealous of their 
freedom, They kill both the gorilla and ele- 
phant, hunting in tribes. 

They do not cultivate the ground, but will 
sometimes shyly trade with neighboring tribes, 
offering wild honey and venison for sweet po- 
tatoes and maize. They are of two tribes,— 
the red and the black Akkas,—but they are 
much lighter than the pure negro. They do 
not tattoo. The women are slender, and look 
like children of eight or ten years old. Their 
average height is three feet ten inches. 

The pigmies live in the densest part of the 
forest, in little round huts four feet in height 
and some twenty or thirty together, and with 
one small hole in each just large enough to creep 
through. They keep a fire smouldering in 
some old tree-trunk for months at atime. They 
are very passionate and vindictive, if injured, 
but to those who have gained their confidence 
they show kindness and pity. Near each vil- 
lage is a temple, or fetich house, though what 
' their religion may be is unknown. 

The forest is full of life. Large herds of ele- 
phants come crashing through the thickets 
to the pools, where they squeal and trumpet 
in boisterous mirth. Besides these there are 
buffaloes, pigs, and antelopes, and in the rivers 
hippopotami and crocodiles. In certain dis- 


tricts, gorillas are found: panthers, leopards, 
and hyenas are common. Serpents are nu- 
merous and deadly,—black adders, pythons, 


and light green whip snakes, which look like 
long, trailing rushes. Birds abound, but only 
above the tree-tops. There are paroquets, 
ospreys, swifts, owls, and birds with loud calls 
resembling human speech: others have voices 
like the ringing of bells. 

The insect life is alarming. In the occasional 
Openings are giant ant-hills. Every tree you 
touch sends down a shower of ants, beetles, 
and centipedes, while the boggy ground swarms 
with leeches. At night the roar of the panther 
in search of his prey ~-overpowers even the 
deafening croaking of myriads of frogs. 

Such is the description given of the forest 
home of this remarkable people. Their num- 
bers, of course, cannot be told. One who took 
much care to calculate thought there might 
be 50,000 in the whole forest. They have no 
history. Will they have a future? At pres- 
ent they are cut off from all progress. They 
have a family life’ mothers love their babes. 
Each human unit is a living, loving soul. But 
one day the gospel of love will—who can doubt 
it?—penetrate the dark forest, and draw them 
into cordial, loving bonds of human brother- 
hood. 


For Hvery Other Sunday. 
HERO. 
BY) Moras oF, 


ce ELL, how is mother and the little blos- 
\ \) som?”’ said Henry Harding to the 
nurse, as he came in from the city. 

“Nicely,” said Nurse Brown. ‘You know, 
my patients always do well, and this is really 
the finest baby I have had on my list for a 
long time.”’ 

“Well, I guess it is!’’ said Johnny, the big 
brother, who had just come in from school, 
and heard the last words of the nurse; and he 
walked up to his mother’s bedside, and looked 
at the little pink creature. 

“Say, mother, I never saw a decent-looking 
little baby before. But isn’t she nice! Just 
see what pretty little hands, and such a little 
round head, with nice hair on it, too!” And 
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the big, rough boy actually laid his cheek against 
the little velvety one when he thought no one 
was looking. But the quick eyes of his mother 
saw it, and she set it down in her heart as show- 
ing another good trait in her big boy. 

“Do you know why she is so much nicer 
than other babies, Johnny?” his father asked. 

“No, why?” 

“Because you feel a kind of ownership in 
her. Probably you think your mother is better 
than other mothers, too.” 

“Yes, of course I do; and so do you. I 
heard you say””— 

“Oh, by the way,” said his father, inter- 
tupting him, “‘I forgot to tell you what I have 
out here. Shall I bring him in, Ellen?” he 
asked his wife. 

“What is it? A dog, I suppose. 
him in if you want to.” 

He went and opened the door, and i SF walked 
a yellow dog, nearly as large as a calf. 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Ellen. ‘You did not 
buy him?” 

“No, he followed me home.” 

“Let’s keep him, father,” said Johnny. 

“T am willing if your mother says so and 
no one claims him.” 

“Well,” said his wife, ‘‘let him stay if you 
wish. But won’t he bring in ever so much 
dirt?” 

“We won’t let him, only as far as the kitchen,” 
said Johnny. 

So the dog stayed. 

Katie, the hired girl, had out a big washing, 
and, as it had not been a good day for drying, 
she asked Mr. Harding, ‘‘ Will it be safe to leave 
all these clothes out?” 

“Yes, I think so,’’ he answered. 
never had any stolen.” 

In the night the dog, who was chained out 
of doors, began to bark and growl. Mr. Hard- 
ing sprang up and hurried to the door; and, 
when he opened it, he saw the dog gazing 
after two men, who were running across the 
field. He went out and found that the clothes- 
line had been cut off, and with the clothes thrown 
in a sheet, the thieves evidently having intended 
to carry them away. 

Mr. Harding brought the clothes in, and 
told the dog he was a good fellow for saving 
them. : 

“Well, Ellen,” he said next morning, “shall 
we keep him?” 

“Perhaps we had better. He has done us 
good service so far, and perhaps he will be a 
good friend for Blossom when she gets bigger.” 

“What shall we call him, Johnny?” said 
Mr. Harding. 

“Call him Hero.” 

So Hero he was. 

He grew very fond of the little baby, and 
would come in when he was allowed and stand 
by the cradle and gaze at her. He looked very 
much astonished one day when he saw her 
creeping across the floor; and, the first time 
she was old enough to go out of doors and 
walk a little, he was so happy that Johnny 
said he guessed he would shake himself all to 
pieces. He wagged his tail so hard that it 
moved his whole body, and then he would run 
around in a big circle, and come up to her and 
give a little short bark, and lay his nose up 
against her. Johnny was as delighted as the 
dog. 

Little Blossom, as they still called her,—al- 
though that was not her real name,—Little Blos- 
som and Hero were constant companions when 
she was out playing; and she would jabber 
away to him as if-she thought he understood 
it all, Mrs. Harding said, “I feel much_les, 


aF bring 


“We have 


care of her when she is out because I know 
Hero is with her.” 

A strange man tried once to put his hand on 
Blossom’s head; and Hero walked between 
them, growling, ‘though he never troubled any 
one who did not attempt to touch her or meddle 
with things. 

One day Blossom had been playing out for 
some time, and Mrs. Harding looked out to 
see where she was. She could not see her. 
She went out to look, but could find neither 
Blossom nor Hero; and she felt a little nervous. 
It was almost dinner-time; and, when Johnny 


-came in from school, she told him about Blos- 


som. 
“Don’t worry, mother,” he said. ‘She is 
all right if Herois with her. I'll find her pretty 


soon, I think.” 

He started out, looking to see if he could 
find any traces of them. There had been a 
rain, and it had washed the sand down beside the 
road; and the barefoot boys liked to run on it. 
Johnny looked down there now, and saw the 
prints of a little child’s feet, and also those of 
a big dog, so he knew what direction to take. 

He went farther on, and came to a pair of 
bars. ‘I think they may have gone into this 
cart-path,” he thought, and so went in and 
followed it. It led for half a mile through the 
woods, and then came an open field, with 
quite a deep brook running through it. 

And there, right on the edge of the brook, 
lay Hero; and Blossom was fast asleep, with 
her head lying on him for a pillow. 

Johnny took her up and carried her home; 
and, as he went into the house, he’said, ‘‘I guess 
you will think Hero is worth something now!” 

“T guess I shall, Johnny,” his mother an- 
swered. “I think I shall have to say, as my 
father used to, ‘Dogs are a necessary evil.’ 
But, really, Johnny, I think Hero is a very 
good dog; and I should hate to part with him.” 


GOD GIVE US MEN! 


Gop give-'us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands: 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, and who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog _ 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
J. G. Honnanp. 
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A FEBRUARY FROLIC. 


BY JAC LOWELL. 
Cb V’RYTHING seems to have gone wrong 

EL this Christmas, and New Year’s, too!”’ 

muttered Alice as she stood by the 
kitchen window and looked out at the driving 
storm,—‘“‘yes, everything!”’ 

She sat down in the old wooden rocker and 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. 
It truly did seem as if everything had gone — 
wrong. There was good excuse for the start- — 
ing tears. ; 

Mr. Lane had been ill since two weeks before — 
Christmas, and even now he required the al- — 
most constant attention of his wife. At Christ-_ 


mas time the illness had reached its height, — 


and the day had passed with hardly a smile — 
or mention of a gift. New Year’s went by in 
like manner, and now it was nearly the middle 
of February and no touch of the holiday spi 


had entered the house. Estelle, the older sis- 
ter, was busy as seamstress for the Weymouths 
‘up on Bell Street, Alice attended to the house- 
“hold duties, and Rob and Edith were at school 
again. It was by these last two that the loss 
of their annual tree and celebration was most 
keenly felt. It made the hearts of the mother 
and older girls ache with pity, but there had 
been no possible way of giving them the much- 
missed good time. Mr. Lane was much better, 
to be sure; but the doctor’s bills had been— 
oh, so large! 

“Tt’s a wicked shame!’ said Alice, half 
aloud. And again she wiped the teardrops 

from her eyes. 

Suddenly a cloud of snow whitened the win- 
dow, and a merry laugh sounded above the 
wind. ‘Well, well, what are you so heart- 
broken about?” cried a jolly voice. And there on 
the steps stood May Marsh, smiling in at Alice. 

Alice sprang up and opened the door, and 
handed a broom to the new-comer. ‘Oh, 
May, I’m so glad to see you!”’ she said. ‘‘ What 
possessed you to come over?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t resist going out in this lovely 
storm,” laughed May, shaking the crystals 
from her clothes and hair. ‘'How’s your 
father?” 

“Much better. Mother is with him. Take 
off your coat and sit down.” 

“Just what I intend to do,” said the breezy 
May, as she hung her coat by the fire. ‘Just 
what I intend to do. See, I’ve brought my 
work. But, say, Alice, what were you so sober 
about?” 

Alice hesitated, then she saw the sympathy 
in May’s eyes and burst forth with the whole 
story, lowering her voice lest her father and 
mother should hear. 

“And you didn’t have any tree?’ said May, 
in surprise, when Alice had finished. 

‘No, father was too sick.” 

' And none of you had any presents?” 

“Estelle did, of course, and I had that lovely 
handkerchief from you; but Rob and Edith 
didn’t have a thing! Mother was ’most sick 
over it. Hush, here she comes now.” 

The two girls made pretence of being busy 
with their needles when Mrs. Lane—a sweet 
little woman of forty-five—came in and nodded 
pleasantly to May. She poured a glass of 
fresh water for her husband and returned to 
the sick room. May’s forehead was marred 
by a deepening frown. She was thinking of 
the joyful Christmas she had had in contrast 
with that of her friends. How unfair it seemed! 
But her healthy brain did not dwell on the 
sorrow. Instead, it tried to discover some 
way to brighten things. 

All at once the frown vanished. 
Valentine’s,” she said. 

““Yes—to-morrow,” replied Alice. 

“To-morrow! So it is,” cried May, jumping 

’ to her feet. ‘‘So it is. And, Alice, I’ve got a 
beautiful scheme! I’m going right home and 
see toit. Do yousee that thing sticking through 
the snow way over there in our back yard? 
Yes? Well, that’s our Christmas tree!”’ - 

“But what’s that to do with St. Valentine’s?” 
asked Alice. 

May chuckled. ‘Come over in half an hour, 
and I’ll show you,” said sher ‘Oh, it’s just 
fine! You wait and see.” And, catching up 
coat and cap, she plunged out into the growing 
drifts. 


“Tt’s most 


. . . ° . 


The next evening es was a eae family 
group in the Lane sitting-room. Mr. Lane 
was to sit up till nine o’clock for the first time 

in weeks. 
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As the great, handsome father sat there in 
the Morris chair, he seemed to have regained 
much of strength and health. There was a 
faint glow upon his cheeks, and his eyes shone. 
The whole family gathered about him and 
smiled at his every whim. Rob and Edith sat 
on the wide chair-arms and pinched his arms 
and pulled at his beard, Estelle stood at his left 
and Mother Lane at his right, and on a cricket 
by his feet sat Alice. Her bright eyes danced 
and her tongue ran rapidly. 

“Who’s that coming?” asked Mr. Lane, as 
a lantern’s light shone in beneath the curtain. 

Alice jumped up and hurried to the back 
door, where she talked with some one for sev- 
eral minutes. Then they heard noises and 
whisperings in the kitchen, and finally May 
Marsh burst into the room, followed by Alice. 


And—what was that which Alice drew through - 


the door? Rob and Edith danced for joy. 
It was a tiny Christmas tree mounted on a 
little four-wheeled cart. And what a won- 
derful, gay tree it was! Hung from every 
branch were valentines of every description, 
of every shape and color. It was a sight worth 
seeing, 

“Behold!” cried May, as she shook hands 
with Mr. Lane. . “Behold, the original inven- 
tion of Miss May Marsh—a valentine Christ- 
mas tree!” | 

“Tsn’t it lovely!’’ cried Estelle. 

“How did you think of it?” said Mother Lane. 

“My, it’s great, isn’t it!’’ shouted Rob. 

“Guess it is!” agreed Edith. 

Mr. Lane and Alice said pounine. There 
were joy-tears in their eyes. 

May seemed to be everywhere at once, 
She smiled and laughed and radiated happiness. 

“Goodness, here’s some more things, lots 

of ’em!” cried Rob, pulling a pile of packages 
from under the tree. 
_ “Yes, Rob, and you may pass those around,” 
said May. ‘They are all marked. Mother 
sent them—a little something for each of you. 
Stell and I bought the valentines down at Hig- 
gins’s last night, and Alice and I trimmed it up. 
Isn’t it lovely!” 

“Tt is lovely, my girl,”’ said Mr. Lane, ‘‘and 
you have brought a bit of spring into the cold 
of winter.” 

“T can’t help that,” said the good fairy, 
“my name’s ‘May,’ you know. Come, Alice, 
let’s undress the tree: he looks tired.” 

“All right,” said Alice. And she drew May 
to her and kissed her cheek. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW PURPOSE. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


ED CAREY had spent days, in the early 

| \ spring, hunting birds’ eggs; and, al- 

though his mother had urged and at 

last begged him to desist from adding to his 
collection, her entreaties were of no avail. 

Unexpectedly he had an opportunity to go 
South, and ranch life seemed to be all he de- 
sired. One day, while riding over the country 
with his cousin, Eno Jackson, they came to a 
large, shallow pond. Floating over the water 
were some shovellers, with their beautiful black 
heads and necks, glossy green backs, black bills, 
and orange feet. 

The boys watched them catch flies and larve, 
with their spoonlike bills, from the surface of 
the water, or, ducking their heads, eat seeds 
and mollusks. 

“Those are handsome- yore ducks,” re- 
marked Ned, enthusiastically. ‘But "where 
can I find their eggs?” 


he 


“You'll have to look around the dry grass 
or under some bushes,” volunteered his cousin. 

“Ym going to look!”’ exclaimed the boy. 
And, after hunting about for some little time, 
he came across a nest made of weeds and lined 
with feathers. 

“Oh, look!” he cried. ‘‘See what’s in it. 
Nine_splendid eggs, greenish in color!’ 

As he stood admiring, waddling toward him 
came Mr, and Mrs. Shoveller, very much dis- 
turbed. 

“Eno,” whispered Ned, 

for my collection.” 
{The ducks came nearer, vainly trying to de- 
fend their property; and at last his cousin said: 
“‘Ned, they say you have a very fine collection 
of eggs at home; but I don’t see how you can 
take them. I call it robbery. Do have pity 
on the ducks.” 

“no,” replied Ned, ‘‘don’t say another 
word.” And, dropping his head, he seemed 
to be buried in deep thought. Looking up, 
he said resolutely: ‘‘I shall never hunt eggs 
again,. though it is such a temptation. But, 
really, I have never seen such a beautiful nest- 
ful of eggs. I didn’t know that birds could 
suffer so much.” 


“T must take one 


THE LITTLE RED STAMP. 


I’m the little red stamp with George Washing- 
ton’s picture, 
I have the right of way; 
And the mail train thunders from under the 
stars 
And rattles into the day. 
Now clear the rail for your Uncle Sam’s mail; 
Ye freight trains, stand aside! 
Spur your iron-lunged horse to his fullest speed,— 
For the little red stamp would ride. 
Throw out your flame on the startled night, 
And your smoke in the face of day; 
For the little red stamp with George Washing- 
ton’s picture 
Must have the right of way. 
a ; Sam Foss. 


Strength is natural, but grace is the growth of 
habit. This charming quality requires prac- 
tice if tt is to become lasting. JOUBERT, 


THE EARLIEST PUNCTUATION. 


UNCTUATION by means of stops or 
points, so as to indicate the meaning 
of sentences and assist the reader to a 
proper enunciation, is ascribed originally to 
Aristophanes, an Alexandrian grammarian, 
who lived in the third century B.c. Whatever 
his system may have been, it was subsequently 
neglected and forgotten, but was reintroduced 
by Charlemagne, the various stops and sym- 
bols being designed by Warnefried and Alcuin. 

The present system of punctuation was in- 
troduced in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Aldus Manutius, a Venetian printer, 
who was responsible for our period, colon, 
semicolon, comma, marks of interrogation and 
exclamation, parenthesis and dash, hyphen, 
apostrophe, and quotation marks. ‘These were 
subsequently copied by other printers, until 
their use became universal. 

Most ancient languages were innocent of 
any system of punctuation. We find in many 
early manuscripts that the letters are placed 
at equal distances apart, with no connecting 
link between, even in the matter of spacing,— 
an arrangement which must have rendered 
reading at sight somewhat difficult. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Aqatn the month of Washington and Lin- 
coln has come. Again we think of their great 
examples, and turn to the lessons taught by 
these leading Americans. 

Here and there in this number are references 
to this patriotic subject, but not so much as in 
past anniversaries; for we have dealt generously 
in previous years with the topic. 

The frolic and fun of Valentine doings are 
not forgotten either, as our young folks will 
find. Let us call this issue of Every Other 
Sunday a valentine. Forth it goes with a 
hearty greeting of friendship to all who turn 
the pages of our paper with kindly interest. 

To-day is Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. 
Why is he honored? Why do scholars in the 
public schools cheer his name? Because he 
was President of the United States? No. 
Because he was a great debater, and faced 
Stephen Douglass on the stump? No. Or, 
turning to other quarters, is Lincoln admired 
because he rose from poverty, or because he 
could joke and tell a good story? No. 

Not these the sources of that just claim the 
martyr leader has upon our love and esteem. 
We place the rugged, plain, strong Lincoln be- 
side Washington because he was honest; be- 
cause he was true to the people; because he 
had a great heart, and in all his actions showed 
the spirit of a noble man,—nature’s nobleman, 
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TO WASHINGTON. 


A TRIBUTE BY GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVEL- 
LANEDA.* 


HE following poetical tribute to the mem- 
ory of the Father of his Country was 
composed by Avellaneda, the greatest 

poetess and dramatist of Cuba, in 1841, after 
a visit which she had paid to his tomb at Mount 
Vernon. In the opinion of Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth this poem is the finest and most exquisite 
tribute ever paid to Washington, the more so 
as it contains a striking comparison between 
the French emperor, Napoleon I., whose bound- 
less ambition plunged Europe into prolonged 
and desolating wars, and the American hero 
and statesman who never unsheathed his sword 
except in defence of the most sacred rights of 
humanity. 


Not in the past a virtue such as thine, 

Nor to the future e’er shall history 

The like bestow, nor shall thy memory 

Be honored by another great as thee, 
Whose spirit shall in equal grandeur shine, 
And by the centuries, in their swift flight, 
Shall be diffused to all eternity. 


The genius of war and victory 

Europe beheld with bloodshed drench her soil; 
But to America the glory fell 

That, unto her, the genius of good 

Did Heaven bestow, who for the right e’er stood. 


The daring conqueror, let him enjoy 

His victories while to a desert he 

Converts the world, and vain and boastful grows 
When over cringing slaves his rule extends; 
But nations in their conscience yet shall learn 
That only he who rules the free is strong, | 
That only he is great who makes them great. 


Rendered from the Spanish by 
Freperic M. Noa, 


*A sketch of the life of this poet appeared in Every Other 
Sunday for May 22, 1904. 


Every Other Sunday 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. In order to increase interest, we offer 
a prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent. in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 


‘in which she has presented the work and life of 
with many illustrations. An- - 
swers must be in the Editor’s hands not later than 


famous artists, 


three weeks after the date when the questions are 
published, 
EDITED BY MRS, SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 

1. Why were the ‘‘ Philippics”’ of Demosthenes 
so called? 

2. What occasioned the writing of Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock’’? 

3. What noted early American has been 


called by the English people ‘“‘Father of all the: 


Yankees’’? 
4, Of what flower did Robert Burns say, 


'“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem’”’ ? 


And why must he crush the flower? 

5. What famous English actress first played 
Portia with Garrick as Shylock at Drury Lane 
in 1775? What was the occupation of her two 
brothers? 

6. Against what usurer was a noted case 
won in the courts of Venice by a woman dis- 
guised as a Doctor of Laws, as told by Shake- 
speare? 

7. Which of our New England poets has been 
called “our poet of the melancholy days’? 

8. In which of Shakespeare’s plays are the 
young princes smothered in the Tower of Lon- 
don by order of their uncle? 

9. Who is the goddess of the hearth-fire? 

10. What English writer called Shakespeare 
the ‘‘sweet swan of Avon’? 

Answers will appear March 12, 1905. 


Answers 
To questions published January 6, 1905. 

1. First book printed by colonists in 1640. 

2. Bitter-sweet. 

-8. William Lloyd Garrison. 

4. Michel Angelo. 

5. Edmund Spenser, poets’ 
Bysshe Shelley, poet of poets. 

6. Plague and Great Fire. 

ik Cardinal Wolsey, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Henry 
Vill.” 

8. Ancient Rome. 

9. Death of Thomas 
Adams. : 

10. ‘‘Snow-bound,”’ by Whittier. 


poet: Percy 


Jefferson and John 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 2, 5, 6, 15, 19, a place to live in. 
My 1, 12, 7, 8, another dwelling-place, 
My 4, 3, 7, 20, a coin. 
My 10, 16, 6, a pronoun. 
My 9, 18, 15, 1, what we need when tired. 
My 11, 5, 9, 14, is good for every one. 
My 17, 18, 20, 21, is not good in summer. 
My whole does a noble work. 
a. F. 8, 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 


I aM a part of a fork. 
metal, 


Drop a letter, and I am a 


Pe aa Saree = ae = ot 


mill stream. 


‘a letter, and I am the ocean. 


I am part of a bird. Drop a letter, and I am tog 
Iam part of a woman’s dress. Drop a letter, fae. 
am worn on the head. : FS 
I am an elderly lady. Drop a letter, and Ti am i 


I am where two parts of a garment are joined. Drop D 


I am used in the school-room. Drop a letter, and I 


am tardy. : 
I am to express sorrow. Drop a letter, and I am 
very small. a 


I am to boast, 
of cloth. 


Drop a letter, and I am an old pie 
SADIE punowel q 


CHARADE. 


My /irst is a gentle and soft caress, 
And also is quite apropos; 
A man’s nickname, too, you'll find 
And one for a nation I trow; 
In velvety brightness my neat is found 
Deep in the woodland’s shade, ~ ‘ 
When it decks the trees with airy grace, = 
It’s the green with gray arrayed; 
A sea-girt isle afar and alone, 2 
My whole, where is ever the wave’s sad moan, 
ReEBeccA STUART. 


ENIGMATICAL TREES. 


TELL the tree that will fight, 
The tree that obeys you, 

And the tree that never stands still ; 
The tree that got up, 
The tree that was lazy, 

And the tree neither up nor down hill; 
The tree to be kissed, 
The dandiest tree, 

And what guides the ship to go forth; 
The unhealthiest tree, 
The tree of the people, 

And the tree whose wood faces the north. 


CONUNDRUM XXII. 


Way is the letter O the most charitable letter in the 
alphabet ? 


. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 10. 


Enigma IX.— Vacation Days. ; s 

A Buncu oF TreEs,—Smoke-tree. Laurel, Rub- 
ber. Fir. Cotton-tree. Box. Spruce. Palm. Gum. 
Cork. Shag-bark. Liberty-tree. Chestnut. Ash. 
Bass. Axle-tree. Tree of Knowledge. s 

CHARADE.— Farewell. 

RippLE.— Cod. 

Conunprum XVIII.— Sunday, because all the res 
are week (weak) days. 

ConUNDRUM X}#X.— A fence. 


‘ 


Henry A. Jenks has sent in correct answers to S 
puzzles in No. 9. oi 


Labor is life: thought ts light. 
Victor Hugo. 
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